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How Do We Stand On 


Inter-American Trade? 


MR. BUCHANAN: How do we stand on inter-American trade? 

MR. RICHARDS: The greatest difficulties we have in fostering inter- 
American trade today are government regulations and controls of exports, 
imports, and finance, both here and in foreign countries. 

MR. MENDIETA: In view of the difficulties that we are facing in Latin 
America, I think that the Inter-American Council of Commerce and Pro- 
duction is doing an excellent job by trying to get together all the business- 
men of the hemisphere to discuss all the problems important to such trade. 

MR. CHIRGWIN: I think we are suffering more today from a lack of 
dollars rather than excessive regulation. We haven’t enough dollars to buy 
from you, and you don’t buy enough from us. 

MR. JOHNSON: Latin American trade is very important because the 
Latin American nations have raw materials which our industry in North 
America does not have and which we require to maintain our national 


economy. 
* * * * 


MR. BUCHANAN: In the last few years many of us have become inter- 
ested: in the Latin American countries, our neighbors to the South. This in- 
terest, I suppose, extends from the popularity of the rhumba and samba to a 
vacation in Rio. 

But what about our economic relations with other American nations? How 
much do we trade with these countries and how does this exchange of goods 
affect prices and supply here at home? 

Mr. Richards, you mention the restrictions of government. What is our 
government doing to co-operate with the Latin American countries and with 
our businessmen here at home? 


Business and Government Co-operate 

MR. RICHARDS: For one thing we have recently extended the Reciprocal 
Trade Act for a year, expiring next June. This act has had the support of busi- 
ness since its inception by Mr. Hull in 1934 and has been very helpful to 
foreign business. Businessmen have also been co-operating with the govern- 
ment in trying to increase the amount of purchases which American travelers 
can make abroad. In a bill passed at the last session of Congress that amount 
was increased from $100 to $400 if a passenger stays twelve days or longer. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Colonel, is the same true in your country, do you 
think? 

MR. MENDIETA: Yes, the Nicaraguan government is trying to co-oper- 
ate to promote relations between the United States and Nicaragua. We are 
now trying to organize the Secretary of Ministry of Economy in order to take 
care of the current problems we are facing. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What about Chile, Mr. Chirgwin? 

MR. CHIRGWIN: Of course Chile is doing everything to promote rela- 
tions. One of the major points has been the renewal of the payment of the 
foreign debt, arranged just a few months ago. And I want to emphasize the 
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importance of loans and credit to private enterprise to promote new business 
in my country. : 

MR. BUCHANAN: What do you think about the situation, Mr. John- 

son? 
MR. JOHNSON: Mr. Richards mentioned government restrictions. I 
think the most important block to Latin American trade is the lack of dollar 
credit in Latin America, and I believe that some government agency should 
do something to loosen up that situation. Travel restrictions, too, seem to be 
cumbersome. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What about these travel restrictions, Mr. Richards? 
Do you have any suggestion what the government might do in that regard? 

MR. RICHARDS: An effort has been made by business to get the Congress 
to pass a bill which would eliminate all passport visas for travelers from and 
to Latin America. The bill did not pass the last Congress but will be intro- 
duced in the next, and I think passage of the bill would be very helpful to 
inter-American trade. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Does Nicaragua have a similar problem? How many 
tourists come to this country from your nation, Colonel? 

MR. MENDIETA: I don’t know the exact number. But we are interested 
also in having visitors to Nicaragua. We see that persons from the United 
States have a tourist’s care so they have no difficulties in traveling. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Do they come to this country as much as we come 
South ? 


Travel Is Important to Nations 


MR. MENDIETA: Well, the Nicaraguans come to the United States more 
- than the United States citizens go there, because we have no such facilities as 
you have here for travelers. 

MR. BUCHANAN: And what about Chile, Mr. Chirgwin? Does it face 
a similar problem in regard to travel? 

MR. CHIRGWIN: The difficult point is distance. You know we are 
rather far away from the United States, although by plane you can go from 
New York to Chile in 24 hours. Nevertheless, the rate of exchange hinders 
traveling. We have facilities with a few Latin American countries so that we 
do not need passports, just the identification card. Eventually we will follow 
the same policy among all the countries in South America and with the 
United States. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Do you think we might eliminate some of this “red 
tape,” I suppose we might call it, in traveling so that we might move more 
freely among our nations here in the American continent? 

MR. RICHARDS: I think if the bill which gives the President the power 
to make executive agreements with non-quota countries is passed, it will 
eliminate a great deal of the difficulty we now have. An executive agreement 
by the President does not require confirmation by the Senate. The immigra- 
tion authorities have already given the bill their blessing. 

MR. BUCHANAN: You say “‘non-quota countries.” What do you mean? 


_ MR. RICHARDS: For many countries in the world we have quotas of 
immigration. That does not hold true for Latin America. 
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MR. BUCHANAN: Latin-Americans can come here in any numbers they 
desire? 


MR. RICHARDS: Right. 


MR. JOHNSON: I think, too, that business could be helped in many ways 
by government. For instance, the reduction of trade barriers such as duties 
on raw materials, the duty on cane sugar from-Cuba and Peru, the duty on 
raw hides, the duty on certain ores. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Do you think that these duties should be taken off 
entirely ? 

MR. JOHNSON: Not entirely. Trade should become freer, but the duties 
need not be entirely eliminated. 

MR. BUCHANAN: You speak of this Inter-American Council, Colonel. 
Would you tell me just what it is? 

MR. MENDIETA: The Inter-American Council of Commerce and Pro- 
duction was organized in 1941 by 46 organizations which met in Montevideo. 
Now after seven years of work they have combined bank organizations, com- 
merce, industry, agrarian groups—all kinds of economic organizations within 
the 22 countries of America. This Inter-American Council works to promote 
commerce and production. 

MR. CHIRGWIN: To my view the Council's most important duty is to 
clarify the atmosphere, to make it clear that from private enterprise and com- 
merce and trade and industry you can get actual results. We can reach deci- 
sions and open the road for the future. We are not working for today; we 
ate working for tomorrow. And eventually we will get results. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Now just what can we do in this country to help you 
in this situation where you don’t have enough American dollars to carry on ~ 
the trade that you would like? 


How Far Can Trade Go? 


MR. CHIRGWIN: That is a very complex and difficult matter to deal 
with. It is a matter of general policy. It is a general policy to buy raw mate- 
rials from South America in preference to other countries. It is a difficult 
problem, too, to suggest preference for the natural product to synthetic prod- 
ucts even if from the price point of view it may not be convenient. From a 
political point of view it zs convenient. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What is the feeling in this country, Mr. Johnson, on 
this matter ? 

MR. RICHARDS: I don’t think that preference is the whole answer. I 
think the answer to a large extent is to increase the industrialization in Latin 
America. In increasing the industrialization you increase the earning capacity 
of the public and therefore its buying capacity. Now, that all works in with 
the sale of machinery from the United States, the formation of new companies 
in Latin America, and the sending down of know-how from here, so that 
they will be able to produce profitably. In doing that you create additional 
buying power and also you create additional selling power. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Is that private industry you are speaking of ? 

MR. RICHARDS: It is private industry to a large extent. The steel mills, 
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I think, in Brazil are part private and part government-owned. The Import- 
Export Bank has just loaned 20 million dollars to a rayon company in Chile, 
another number of millions to some other industry there. It has loaned almost 
exclusively, with perhaps the exception of Chile, to private industry. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Mr. Chirgwin, how do your countries feel about 
this? Do they feel we are invading? 

MR. CHIRGWIN: No, no, not at all. I think capital should always be 
welcome. Of course the new policy would be to take into account the coun- 
tries where the new capital is to be applied. It has to be, say a 50-50 proposi- 
tion, not 100 per cent foreign, you know. It is better, I think, for the country 
to also take in the so-called native capital in different countries. 

MR. RICHARDS: I think one of the best illustrations of that, Mr. Chirg- 
win, was the Westinghouse deal in Mexico. That was almost entirely Mexican 
capital, supervised by the engineers and producing down there what West- 
inghouse does here. 

MR. CHIRGWIN: You are quite right. 

MR. JOHNSON: Mc. Chirgwin, what assurance has United States capital 
when invested in Latin America that the investment will be protected ? 

MR. CHIRGWIN: In Chile the new capital in the country has a guaran- 
tee that the income will be free. 


MR. JOHNSON: The Chilean government has? 


MR. CHIRGWIN: Yes, the income can be taken from the country; the 
income is guaranteed. 


Taxation in Latin America 

MR. BUCHANAN: What about taxation on this particular industrializa- 
tion there? If there is no tax on the income, what about taxes on the factory 
and grounds? 

MR. CHIRGWIN: Well, the taxes are rather high, I imagine, everywhere. 

MR. JOHNSON: Would foreign capital be taxed any more than local 
capital ? 

MR. CHIRGWIN: Not at all. 

MR. MENDIETA: Most of the Latin American countries are trying to 
enact laws to protect the investment of foreign capital so that when, for 
instance, a businessman from the United States goes there to invest his capital 
in any private enterprise he is fully protected. He can bring out his dividends 
and earnings and later on the liquidation of his capital. 

MR. RICHARDS: Brazil is just passing a law to that effect now. 

MR. BUCHANAN: We have been talking about the trade, but what sort 
of trade goes on? For instance, what raw materials do we import from 
South America, Mr. Johnson? 

MR. JOHNSON: I have a list here from the Department of Commerce. 
The first commodity is tin from Bolivia; rubber from Brazil, Mexico, Ecua- 
dor; coffee from ten Latin American countries; sugar from Cuba and Peru; 
wool from Argentina, Uraguay and Peru; copper from Chile, Mexico and 
Peru. There are many more. 


MR. BUCHANAN: Are any of these important to our national defense? 
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MR. JOHNSON: Yes, very important. For instance, manganese ore and 
rare metals from Brazil and Cuba; iron ore from Chile and Brazil; fuel oils 
from Venezuela, Curacao and Mexico; crude bauxite from Surinam, for the 
tanning of hide; and castor beans. You couldn’t run your planes without the 
use of castor beans that come exclusively from Brazil. 

MR. MENDIETA: During the war the Dutch rubber plantations were 
lost to the Japanese. Then the United States had to resort to Latin America 
for her supply. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Are we still getting a large supply of rubber from 
Latin America? 


MR. MENDIETA: Because of synthetic rubber the supply is not so large 
now. 


MR. BUCHANAN: What effect does that have on the economy then of 
these nations that were selling us so much of that material ? 


MR. MENDIETA: It does not help the economy. 


MR. BUCHANAN: How are we going to promote this trade to keep 
these particular avenues or sources open? Do you think there is anything 
business or government could do, Mr. Richards? 


MR. RICHARDS: I think the government has its eye on the importance 
of these particular raw materials and is beginning stock piles at the present 
time. I think the government is actually way behind in the use of the money 
that Congress has already appropriated. 

I should like to speak for just a minute, though, on some of the difficulties 
that our government makes in the way of importing over and above the actual 
printed tariff—what is known as these “invisible” tariffs. 


MR. BUCHANAN: “Invisible?” 


‘Invisible’ Tariffs Hinder Trade 


MR. RICHARDS: Take an example recently in Canada. The law requires 
that the outer wrapping of the commodity must show the country of origin, 
in other words, “Made in Canada.” Well, shingles are sold by the bundle, 
and one doesn’t go into a retail grocery store to buy one shingle. So when 
these shingles came in they were quite properly marked on the band that 
went around the bundle of shingles. The customs inspector on his own 
authority returned them all to Canada. The manufacturers had to undo every 
bundle—thousands and thousands of bundles—and stamp each individual 
shingle, “Made in Canada.” That is a type of invisible tariff which is one of 
the things the businessmen through the Importers Association are trying to 
dispense with. 

We had a similar case in Nova Scotia of cases of apples coming in wrapped 
in paper. They were all sent back and the individual paper wrapping had to 
be marked ‘Grown in Nova Scotia.” It just doesn’t make sense. But they 
are Treasury regulations, and there is nothing the importer can do about it. 

MR. CHIRGWIN: For instance we try to export wine and we find so 
many difficulties that it becomes a major task. Always you find some little 
trouble here and there just from lack of understanding, lack of clearing up 
the relations, you see. 

MR. RICHARDS: Then this question of the exchange rate. The apprais- 
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ers courts have not settled on an exchange rate, with the result that a man 
has imported goods and sold them and perhaps three or four years later he 
has been told that the exchange rate was wrong. Consequently he loses on 
the shipment whereas he thought he had made a profit. There is no way to 
pass on the cost. 

MR. BUCHANAN: You mean he has already sold his goods? 

MR. RICHARDS: Certainly. He fixes a rate of exchange that is proper. 
Three or four years later he is told it was not the right rate. 

MR. BUCHANAN: How might we go about stabilizing the rate so that 
he would know? 

MR. RICHARDS: It might be necessary to get Congress to approve nam- 
ing a rate the first of every month based on the average rate of the previous 
month. 

MR. BUCHANAN: How is it arrived at now? 

MR. RICHARDS: More or less arbitrarily on the part of the appraisers 
the Treasury designates. That is the trouble. There are so many arbitrary 
appraisers, generally vague. 

MR. BUCHANAN: You think we need a general strengthening of the 
law ? 

MR. RICHARDS: Definitely. 

MR. JOHNSON: Don’t you think that the necessity of such a law was 
proved within the last year or so? 

MR. RICHARDS: I do. 


MR. BUCHANAN: How do these imports and exports affect our economy ? 


Exports From the U. S. 

MR. RICHARDS: I don’t know much about imports; my business is 
exports. But I don’t think the export business has any effect on the economy 
of the United States because at the present time all goods that are in short 
supply are under export license, and therefore controlled by the Department 
of Commerce, the Office of International Trade. The only goods that are 
free to be exported under general license to Latin American countries are the 
commodities which are in free supply and which there is no need to control. 

MR. BUCHANAN: And do the Latin American countries need that sort 
of material, Mr. Chirgwin? That is, materials that are in free supply here? 

MR. CHIRGWIN: Oh yes. 

MR. BUCHANAN: And what can we do about tariffs on imports to the 
United States? 

MR. CHIRGWIN: I think you should import all different kinds of raw 
materials from South America. You have much to gain, maybe soon. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Do these imports and exports affect our own econ- 
omy? Can we attribute any of our high prices today to our exports or im- 
ports, Mr. Johnson? 

MR. JOHNSON: No, I don’t think our prices are affected. 


MR. BUCHANAN: Are we trading more with South America, Mr. Rich- 
ards, than we were before? 
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MR. RICHARDS: Oh, very definitely. From 1941 to 1945 the increase 
has been something like three times what it was, and our exports unfortu- 
nately outrank imports about three to two. But both exports and imports 
have gone up. The whole trade amounts to nearly six billion dollars. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What about the Marshall Plan? Does Latin America 
benefit at all by that, Colonel Mendieta? 

MR. MENDIETA: Some of the countries do benefit, Mr. Buchanan, but 
some don’t. 

MR. BUCHANAN: How do they benefit? 

MR. CHIRGWIN: If they do benefit, it will be through the agents of the 
ECA buying raw materials from Latin America. Thus we will send goods to 
the European market and be paid with American dollars instead of with the 
local currencies. 

MR. BUCHANAN: That should help with the problem, then, of dollar 
credit. 

MR. CHIRGWIN: Oh yes, indeed. 

MR. BUCHANAN: How extensive will this be? What kind of materials 
would we buy to send to Europe? 

MR. CHIRGWIN: That depends on the needs of Europe. I imagine they 
will be buying food and raw materials for their industries, to get the European 
industry started. For instance, textile wool is my line of business. I suppose 
they will increase the buying of wool from South America, or they will deal 
directly with Europe on a sort of!compensation arrangement. 

MR. RICHARDS: Europe already has imported extract for tanning pur- 
poses from Argentina which is paid for in dollars. 

MR. BUCHANAN: What about the future for the trade as we have dis- 
cussed it here today? Do you think it is going to increase and become more 
important ? 

MR. RICHARDS: I very definitely do. I am very optimistic about it. And 
I think gradually as Latin America becomes more and more highly indus- 
trialized, those countries are going to take more and more from us and we 
are going to buy more and more from them. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Do you suggest that free enterprise go ahead to 
develop this trade? 


‘Private Enterprise Is Essential’ 


MR. RICHARDS: I don’t like the word, free. I prefer private enterprise 
if you don’t mind. There is nothing free in the world today but there is a lot 
of private enterprise. 

MR. BUCHANAN: I stand corrected. (Laughter.) 

Colonel Mendieta, what do you see in the future from the point of view of 
Nicaragua ? 

MR. MENDIETA: If.we can get the peoples of America closer together 
through the ties of commerce and production so that they know each other 
better, if we can find the best ways of inter-American co-operation by ever 
maintaining the private enterprise system, I think the future of our continent 
is very bright and promising. 
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MR. BUCHANAN: And from the standpoint of Chile, Mr. Chirgwin? 

MR. CHIRGWIN: I quite agree with Colonel Mendieta. It is a matter 
of improving the standard of living. We will buy more and more from the 
United States, and I expect you will buy more and more from us. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Mr. Johnson, what do you see in the future? 


MR. JOHNSON: I think the future is great if free private enterprise is 
allowed to prevail. 

MR. BUCHANAN: Your discussion, gentlemen, I believe has sharpened 
the conception which most of us have about inter-American trade. 

We are becoming more and more aware of the importance, I think, of our 
fellow American nations and we realize the essential part that they play in 
our Own economy. 

You suggest that planning, study, and co-operation are necessary if we are 
to benefit from this trade. I hope that these moves will strengthen our friend- 
ship, as well as our economic relations, because when peoples understand 
each other, their governments understand each other. 
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